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Beautiful New England 


STUDIES OF THE DISTINCTIVE FEAT- 
URES OF NEW ENGLAND 
LANDSCAPE 


I. THE BIRCH 
TO BIRCH in New England is a 


hillside or upland tree, and be- 

longs rather to the interior than 

tothe coast. It attains to its ideal 
in the white or paper birch, and other 
varieties give an impression of decadence 
from this more perfect form. 

The white birch enters beautifully 
into composition with boulders, especially 
on the banks of small lakes and brooks. 
It is an intimate element of woodland 
pathways and is very graceful in composi- 
tion with old and ruined buildings. Seen 
in winter against a background of snow 
it becomes a veritable kaleidoscope of re- 
flected color, while its out lines are ex- 
quisitely etched in gray, violet or umber 
according as the sky is more or less over- 
cast. 

In distant masses the birch is less 
effective (save in the spring, for its young 
green) having none of that billowy 
abundance of foliage that gives such 
nobility and breadth to masses of oaks or 
maples. Such beauty as it has in mass 
comes rather from stem than foliage. It 
casts, however, a much less somber shad- 
ow than other trees and lends always a 
cheerful but never a strong or grand 
touch to the landscape. 
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COL. E. LEROY SWEETSER, WHOSE EFFICIENT WORK AT LAWRENCE HAS BEEN 
A FEATURE OF THE SITUATION 
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THE LAWRENCE REVOLUTION 
By WALTER MERRIAM PRATT 


has been the scene of a small 
sized Civil War the past two 
months, Insignifiant as it is, 
this is really what the great textile 
strike amounts to. And many stu- 
dents of social and civic conditions 
fear that it is the beginning of a wage 
war, which will spread throughout 
the country. The conditions which 
exist in this New England city to- 
day are largely the result of our 
emigration laws. For years the off- 
scourings of Southern Europe have 
been pouring into the city, and work- 
ing for wages which Americans could 
not compete with, They will not be 
assimilated, have no sympathy with 
our institutions, skimp, scrape, starve 
themselves to save a little pile of 
money and then hurry back from 
whence they came. Their presence 
here is often due to the avarice of 
their employers, who are bound to 
sooner or later reap what they sow. 
Socialism has long had a firm grip 
on Lawrence and for years a struggle 
between the “Haves” and the “Have- 
Nots” has been smouldering. Of late 
it has been getting much keener and 


I AWRENCE in Massachusetts 


both sides have resorted to more 
desperate methods with less fear of 
consequences. The masses have seen 
the trusts and large corporations, 
both in and out of court, show their 
utter contempt for the law and those 
who would enforce it, and have been 
actuated by it. The spark which set 
off this smouldering struggle was the 
signing of the “Fifty-four hour bill” 
by Governor Foss. This bill went 
into effect January 1, 1912, and when 
the first pay day came around the mill 
employee found pay for fifty-four 
hours instead of for fifty-six as the 
politicians had told them would be the 
case, and the great strike throwing 
25,000 persons out of employment 
was the result. The strikers made no 
definite demands and at first no one 
seemed to know just what this strike 
was about. Failure to get just the 
same pay as before was the real 
reason. Once out on the street the 
strikers greatly amplified their de- 
mands. 

A large majority of these strikers 
were Italians, Poles, Greeks, Syrians 
or other untutored people. These 
poor people did not understand the 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 


Walter Merriam Pratt, who contributes this article on the strike situation in Law- 
rence is a First Lieutenant of the Eighth Regiment and Battalion Adjutant on Colonel 
Sweetser’s staff. He went to Lawrence the day the trouble broke out and remained on 
duty until relieved at the end.of twenty-six days. 


Mr. 


Pratt’s new book, “Tin Soldiers?” which deals with the militia, from various 


——* is in the hands of the printer at the present time and will be out the last of 
arch. 
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economic situation; they did not even 
understand English and were an easy 
prey to the agitation. About this time 
Joseph J. Ettor appeared upon the 
scene. Ettor is only twenty-six years 
of age but has been a leader in fright- 
ful outbreaks in Brooklyn and Patter- 
son and prominent in the bloody riots 
of Schoenville, Pa. He is a man of 
unlimited physical vitality and won- 
derful capacity for leadership and a 
pronounced Socialist. In a few days 
he had become the idol of the workers 
of all the races, who believed every 
word of his incendiary speeches. He 
even fooled the general public and 
until he advocated the use of violence, 
which resulted in bloodshed he had 
the majority of the people with him. 
His misstatements were so cleverly 
made that at first they were believed. 
And it was generally taken for 
granted that the mill operatives were 
a much trodden,badly treated and un- 
der paid lot of people. This is not a 
fact. Instead of receiving five dollars 
a week as has been stated, the aver- 
age wage, not including the higher 
officials, is between nine and ten dol- 
lars and it is largely a man’s own fault 
if he receives only the average wage. 
Any intelligent person may become a 
skilled weaver and receive twenty to 
twenty-five dollars. The conditions 
under which the operators work are 
pleasant and everything possible is 
done to protect their health and 
bodies. Most of the mills are new 
and of modern construction and no 
expense has been spared to make the 
ventilation, light and sanitary condi- 
tion the best. Some of the mills have 
escalators to the top floor and 
restaurants where an ample dinner 
may be purchased for ten cents, while 
most of the mills have shower baths. 
The American Woollen Company has 
built some two hundred houses, each 
seven rooms and bath, which rent for 
eighteen dollars per month. The un- 
Americanized foreign element, how- 
ever, are not educated up to things of 
this kind and if their pay was many 
times what it is they unquestionably 
would prefer to live as they do. Half 


a dozen families in one small tene- 
ment, eight or ten people in a room 
wallowed in dirt. 

The strike started when the mills 
closed Saturday, January 13. The 
strikers gathered at their various 
meeting places during Sunday and 
listened to inflammatory speeches by 
the imported strike agitators. The 
outlook by sunset was so serious that 
the three local militia companies were 
called to the Armory, where they 
spent the night ready for any emer- 
gency. 

The mills were enveloped in a 
blinding snow storm when the trouble 
started in the darkness of Monday 
morning. The starting time was 6.40 
o’clock but it found only a small per- 
centage of the help present. Qutside 
thousands shouted, hissed and booed. 
The Prospect mill on the South Law- 
rence side was the first to have its 
windows smashed. A crowd of per- 
haps a thousand gathered in front of 
it and contented itself with throwing 
ice and rock at it. One shot was fired 
and Corporation Detective Flynn 
promptly nabbed the man who fired 
it and who when searched, was found 
to have a pistol, twenty-two cartridges 
and two stilettos on him. While this 
was taking place about a thousand 
strikers entered the Wood Mill and 
rushed into the workrooms waving 
red handkerchiefs as flags, cut the 
belts of the machinery, shut off the 
power, dragged the women operators 
from their benches, and beat them 
with clubs, and after smashing every- 
thing in sight drove all hands from 
the mill with pistols and knives. 
Meanwhile several thousand men and 
women rushed the Pacific Mills on 
the North Lawrence side, lines of 
hose were turned on them and forced 
them back. The pressure was so great 
that those in front were knocked 
down and went rolling over and over 
across the bridge. Those who suc- 
ceeded in getting through the gates 
found themselves prisoners. 

By 8.30 there had been cases of 
rioting in all parts of the city and 
yelling mobs openly paraded the 
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streets with clubs and_ revolvers, 
smashing windows at will. Mayor 
Scanlon appeared at the Armory 
about this time and signed theprecepts 
calling out the militia and in a very 
few minutes the local ccmpanies were 
clearing the mill district, and the 
Adjutant General in Boston had been 
notified. By noon Colonel Sweetser 
and his staff of the Eighth Massachu- 
setts Infantry and eight infantry com- 
panies, 502 men and officers were on 
the scene or had started for it, to- 
gether with 20,000 rounds of ammuni- 
tion. The worst mix-up took place in 
front of the Atlantic Mills, where a 
mob of five or six thousands were 
yelling, throwing ice or shooting 
revolvers at the mill, Into this crowd, 
amid a shower of missels the soldiers 
went, and the mob gave way before 
the butt ends and the bayonets. An- 
other riot occurred in the afternoon 
near the city hall, and again the 
soldiers had to resort to their bayo- 
nets, but as night began to fall condi- 
tions became normal. During the 
day between forty and fifty arrests 
were made. Revolvers, knives or 
clubs were found on most of those 
arrested and one to two years was the 
sentence imposed by Judge Mahoney 
of the Municipal Court on most of 
them in an cll night session. This 
prompt and fearless action of the 
judge, not only brought forth favor- 
able comment throughout the country, 
but was a great assistance to the 
police and militia in keeping down 
further demonstrations. During this 
first day there were many broken 
heads and a number were badly in- 
jured by the bayonets. Several of the 
soldiers were bruised by being hit 
with flying missels, and one militia- 
man was twice stabbed in the arm. 

In addition to the militia, Boston, 
Lynn, Haverhill, Salem, Lowell and 
Everett sent police officers who re- 
mained in Lawrence forty-eight 
hours. At the request of the mayor, 
Colonel Sweetser assumed the respon- 
sibility of the mill district, leaving the 
augmented police force to do patrol 
duty throughout the rest of the city. 


He made the Armory his head- 
quarters and divided the mill property 
into two districts. South of the Mer- 
rimac River, which included the 
Uswoco, Prospect, Duck, Ayer and 
Wood Mills, also E. Frank Lewis 
Wool Scouring Plant and the Mer- 
rimac Paper Co, was district number 
one. This was placed under com- 
mand of Major Sweetser of the Sixth 
Regiment with Companies C, E, K, of 
the Sixth, and M of the Ninth. North 
of the Merrimac was district number 
two, under Major Sargent of the 
Field Artillery, with L and F of the 
Eighth, F of the Ninth and Battery C, 
Field Artillery, and guarded the Up- 
per Pacific, Pacific Worsted Shed, 
Power Plant, Atlantic, Washington, 
Everett and Lower Pacific Mills, the 
Champion International Co. and the 
Arlington Mills, two miles away. The 
companies were quartered in different 
mills, each in touch with headquarters 


by telephone. Search lights, tele- 
phones, and _ sharpshooters were 
placed in the mill towers. Warm 


worsted caps, mittens, overshoes and 
cots were issued to the men, and a 
thousand and one little details had to 
be attended to the first night so that 
Colonel Sweetser and his staff did not 
get much sleep. The mayor and several 
city officials remained at the Armory. 
The tired sentries had to face a biting- 
ly cold wind as they walked their post. 
They were sent out in pairs for safety 
and on three hour shifts this first 
night. The anticipated trouble at the 
opening of the mills did not occur. 
No gathering of any magnitude was 
permitted, the crowds were kept 
ceaselessly on the move. The mill dis- 
trict, surrounded by a cordon of 
soldiers, presented a greatly changed 
aspect from the day before. The 
stormy scenes which were the cause 
of the militia being called out were 
succeeded by a military system of or- 
der. The strikers and their sym- 
pathizers were plainly cowed by the 
show of arms. The glistening bayo- 
nets which had inflicted many wounds 
the day before seemed to particularly 
impress the crowds. Things were so 
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unusually quiet that there was a 
general feeling of suspicion and every 
one seemed to feel that it was the lull 
before the storm and that trouble was 
due at any moment. It came the next 
day, and Wednesday proved a lively, 
exciting fighting day. Ten thousand 
men and women marched through the 
streets, singing the “Marseillaise” and 
booing at the soldiers, Attempts were 
made to enter the mill districts and 
the strikers were stopped by the 
soldiers and many were badly hurt. 
One mob of several thousands at- 
tempted to march down Canal Street 
and were stopped by Battery C, armed 
with pistols and wagon wheel spokes. 
The strikers tried to force their way 
through and a hand to hand conflict 
ensued and many fell from blows on 
the head. Those in the rear threw 
missels while those in front used their 
fists. The soldiers drew their pistols 
and leveled them at the front rank of 
the strikers, but did not fire. It was 
a dangerous situation. A few minutes 
more and the soldiers must fire or fall 
back. Just in the nick of time a 
reserve company arrived on _ the 
double quick with bayonets fixed, 
and the strikers turned up a side 
street. 

A number of times during this day, 
as was also true during the first two 
trying weeks, bloodshed was narrowly 
averted by the good judgment and 
patience of the militia officers. 

The first two weeks parades and 
occasional clashes with the soldiers 
were daily events. 

Colonel Sweetser proved himself 
the right man for the place. Instead 
of going at the affair in a slam-bang 
way, he felt his way along carefully 
and refused to be aggravated into any 
course until he saw his way clear. A 
judge, a successful lawyer and a 
soldier of experience, he was well 
fitted for the task set for him. The 
tools with which he had to work, were 
such that the slightest error in hand- 
ling them might result in the most 
fateful consequences. But by his 
diplomacy, vigilance and military 
ability he soon won the confidence, 
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respect and thanks of not only the 
people of Lawrence but all New Eng- 
land, The militia itself proved an 
agreeable surprise to thousands of 
citizens who knew it in name only 
until now when dependent upon it for 
protection. There was no drinking 
and no disorder, the men did their 
duty under the most trying conditions. 
Long hours, hard work and terrible 
weather, did not dismay them. And 
the tin soldier idea many people had 
of them soon vanished when they saw 
them facing bricks and bullets in zero 
weather. 

Colonel Sweetser listened to Ettor’s 
side of the story and notified him that 
he would be held strictly responsible 
for any violence that occurred. He 
also issued a public warning through 
the newspapers to all women and chil- 
dren and those not mixed up in the 
affair to keep off the streets and away 
from the parades. 

During the first week four addi- 
tional companies of the Eighth Regi- 
ment, under Major Perry, arrived and 
were added to those already in district 
number two, making a little in excess 
of 800 men and officers. William D. 
Haywood, the man tried for the mur- 
der of Governor Steunenberg, of 
Idaho, a pronounced Socialist and one 
who openly declares for violence, ar- 
rived in the city with other well 
known agitators. 

Quantities of dynamite were found 
in different parts of the city and seven 
arrests were made by the state police. 
The dynamite which was seventy per 
cent, was later proven to have been 
“plant” and the guilty parties have 
not yet been found. 

Ettor, Haywood and the other 
agitators daily made revolutionary 
speeches to crowds estimated at from 
fifteen to twenty thousands, from the 
band stand on the Common. In the 
confusion of tongues these gatherings 
made a veritable Babel. Speeches 
were made in Syrian, Italian, Greek, 
Lithuanian, Armenian, French, Rus- 
sian and other languages. And the 
excited masses would frequently burst 
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oF 15,000 sTRIKERS 
SOLDIERS FORCING STRIKERS 
BACK OF THE DUCK BRIDGE 





COMMON STREET NEAR THE STRIKERS’ HEAD- 
QUARTERS. A TYPICAL STREET SCENE DURING 
THE FIRST TWO WEEKS OF THE STRIKE 
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SOLDIERS KEEPING ORDER ON PAY DAY 
FRESH TROOPS ARRIVING AT ONE OF THE MILLS 
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forth in noisy approval of the violent 
threats of the speakers. 

The militia gave the strikers a great 
many privileges and allowed them 
much leniency the first two weeks, and 
apparently the strikers thought it in- 
dicated weaknesses. They forgot that 
the soldiers were present to shoot if 
necessary. The condition, therefore, 
reached an acute stage of development 
on Monday, the twenty-ninth. Between 
five and seven the city was the scene 
of the wildest disorder, car windows 
were smashed, wires cut, women 
knocked down and kicked and many 
people hurt by flying missels. The 
demonstration was participated in by 
several thousands of the strikers and 
was apparently well organized and 
seemingly had leaders. Most of the 
trouble occurred away from the mill 
district and the soldiers. Frequently, 
however, the mob made a demonstra- 
tion against them, but the latter kept 
cool. The ice was pretty thin at times, 
however, and more than once a squad 
or company threw a cartridge from 
the magazine into the barrel of their 
rifles upon the command of the officer 
in charge. The click of the bolt as 
the cartridge was thrown into the 
chamber sounded so ominiously sig- 
nificant to the mob that they each time 
backed away. Rioting continued 
throughout the day by the inflamed 
multitude of frenzied aliens, with 
blind fury. The soldiers, police and 
detectives had a hard time of it but 
by night had restored order. One 
woman had been shot and killed, a 
policeman stabbed and many injured, 
twenty-four electric cars demolished 
and many windows smashed and other 
property destroyed. It was a new ex- 
perience for Massachusetts and public 
sentiment which up to now seemed to 
be with the strikers, changed abruptly 
and demanded that the enemies of the 
state be stamped out. 

More troops were rushed to the city 
during the night, making twenty-two 
companies of infantry and two troops 
of cavalry, also fifty Metropolitan 
Police. Colonel Sweetser now took 
over the entire city and established the 
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nearest thing to Martial Law that is 
possible in Massachusetts without 
special legislation. He divided it into 
six military districts and announced 
that there would be no more parading 
or gatherings held in any part of the 
city. Three or more persons on the 
street would be considered a crowd and 
everyone was advised to keep off the 
streets unless on business. When the 
good and bad people of Lawrence 
awoke Tuesday morning they found a 
sentry on every corner and patrols on 
every street. The strikers resented this 
and trouble ensued.. One crowd of 
several hundred gathered about five 
A. M. on White Street in the Syrian 
quarter. A squad of soldiers ordered 
them to disperse but instead of doing 
so they commenced throwing ice and 
rocks. Windows on both sides of the 
street were opened and a fusilade of 
coal, sticks, tin cans and even iron 
window weights reigned down upon 
the soldiers. Something had to be 
done, and done quick. The order to 
charge bayonets was given and into 
the crowd the little squad went. They 
drove back the crowd but in doing so 
one man was killed. The law was 
maintained and order was restored 
throughout the city. So well has the 
militia performed its duty that no out- 
breaks have since occurred. This is 
because the strikers have not had a 
chance to get together to start any- 
thing. Hundreds of operators began 
to return to work when they found it 
was safe to do so, and at the end of 
two weeks about one-half of the help 
were back in the mills. 

During the fourth week of the 
strike four people were found mur- 
dered in a house on Valley street and 
no clue to the murder could be found. 
While these murders could in no way 
be traced to the strike it tends to show 
the lawlessness which existed in the 
city. On the same night a stick of 
sixty per cent dynamite with cap at- 
tached was hurled over a passing 
freight train at a squad of soldiers. 
The dynamite landed in a snow bank 
and did not explode. 

The cost to the Commonwealth has 
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been great, the militia has cost in the 
vicinity of $4,000 a day, but the fact 
that they succeeded in keeping down 
violence after they took over the en- 
tire city, thus saving millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of property, indicates that 
the outlay is attaining its result. It is 


hoped that a settlement may be 
reached before this article appears. 
Meanwhile the military force is 
gradually being reduced. At this 
writing, however, it is quite certain 
that if it were entirely withdrawn 
trouble would at once break out again. 


RURAL WRECKAGE IN NEW ENGLAND 
By REV. CLAYTON A. BURDICK 


HILE New England is full 
WV of the wreckage caused by 

the grcat wave of industrial 

activity that for nearly a 
century has been sweeping over our 
land, perhaps no part of it shows more 
of the destroying capacity of the wave, 
than that section bordering Long 
Island Sound on the north, Rhode 
Island and Conneticut. 

Here, for various reasons, the flood 
reached its height in power and 
destroying capacity, and the whole of 
this part of the country is filled with 
the flotsam and jetsam caused by the 
tremendous energy put forth. The 
people began early to change from the 
agricultural to the industrial life. The 
inflow of foreigners was not great 
enough at the time to supply the de- 
mand for labor, and native help had 
to be used. The result was that the 
farms were left tenantless, while the 
people entered the villages close at 
hand. 

It was not the large city that caused 
the country to change from a fairly 
comfortable rural settlement to desola- 
tion, but the hundreds of little villages 
that were formed. These grew up 
around every water site that could be 
found. The factories, which used the 
water not only for power, but for 
washing, shrinking and dyeing pur- 
poses, were not then, nor are they 
often now, located in the great towns. 
Taxes are too high and rents and 
building sites to steep to start a 


concern unless it is highly fin- 
anced, The smaller towns, more- 
over, desirous of an increase of popu- 
lation as well as a future increase of 
taxable property, offer special induce- 
ments to new industries in the shape 
of exemption from taxation for a 
period of years, usually ten. 

For such reasons as these we find 
numerous small villages all over this 
section, from two to three miles apart ; 
so near in fact, that at times it is im- 
possible to tell where one ends and 
another begins. They are strung along 
the little streams which furnish the 
necessary water facilities. Take a 
start, for example, at Westerly, Rhode 
Island, Following the Pawcatuck to 
its junction with the smaller Asha- 
wauz, you have Stillmanville, White 
Rock and Potter Hill; along the lat- 
ter you find Ashaway, Bethel, Clarks 
Falls and Laurel Glen, where you are 
near the source of the stream, and less 
than ten miles from your starting 
point. The mills located at these 
places are not all in active operation 
at present. The decay of the village, 
the result of a later development in the 
business situation, is something de- 
serving a separate treatment. 

In the early day the cost of living 
was so little that the mills were able to 
pay a wage, the margin for saving on 
which was so large that the farm 
could not duplicate it, considering that 
the factory offered employment to 
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every member of the family old 
enough to labor. The price of all farm 
products was low, and the amount of 
money that a farmer of average suc- 
cess was able to receive in a year did 
not compare with that which the 
family might take in through the mill. 
Instances are well known of men who, 
with others of the family, worked in 
the mill at the small wage of a dollar 
to a dollar and a quarter a day, later 
became the owners of the very mills 
in which they had labored .This is 
one of the reasons why the farm be- 
came a waste. Where one was not 
entirely deserted, the boys and girls 
went away from the home as soon as 
they were able, to the shop or mill, 
and those left could not keep the land 
under good tillage. The result was 
that the farm soon ran down, the end 
being the same as if the whole had 
been deserted at once. The writer 
knows of a farm that once was able to 
support a dairy of ten cows with all 
needed food for both summer and 
winter, which could not now support 
two in its state of tillage. This place 
of nearly two hundred acres was sold 
two or three years ago for three hun- 
dred dollars. 

Of course the soil is very hard to 
cultivate. Whatever else this section 
of New England may lack, it does not 
lack stone. The granite ledges and 
boulders are everywhere in evidence, 
and when one goes into the woodlands 
he can not wonder that the land is 
never cleared, or if cleared, is allowed 
to drift back into a wilderness again. 
It requires a large amount of fertiliz- 
ing to keep the soil in a condition to 
get good results. The outlay of money 
and labor was so great that only the 
most careful and successful could sur- 
vive, and in only those sections where 
the soil was the best and the stone the 
scarcest. As in every part of the 
country, a great difference may be 
seen in the land only short distances 
apart. In the valleys and along the 
streams could be found soil fairly easy 
to till, and on such farmers were quite 
successful. Such farms were never 
deserted, and often the owners be- 
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came very well off in the goods of this 
world. 

The result of ill this is that you can 
pass through parts of the country for 
miles and miles and find very little evi- 
dence of cultivation or settlement. In 
many places there is nothing but a wil- 
derness. In taking the less traveled 
roads, you will more than often come 
upon deserted buildings, falling to 
pieces year by year. It is a sad sight. It 
is bad enough to see the remains of a 
wrecked ship. We come upon these 
frequently along the shore. There 
they are, partly embedded in the sand, 
ribs of oak laid bare, forming a ghastly 
skeleton, nearly everything stripped 
except a few worm eaten planks, iron 
bolts eaten through by the action of 
the salt air, the whole decaying mass 
to “e thrown about by the power of 
the sea in the next great storm that 
beats upon it. You wonder how it 
came there, what mighty tempest 
wrought its destruction. as it ac- 
cident or carelessness that caused its 
ruin? Were there many lives lost that 
dark time? Whatever we may imagine 
about it, we know that it was but a 
temporary dwelling place for those 
who were aboard. But these wrecks 
of houses one sees everywhere in this 
part of the world, on hill and in vale, 
and back only a few miles from the 
resorts of wealth and fashion, appear 
sadder still. 

On the stocks where they were built 
they stand and decay. They were once 
homes where people dwelt. They 
sheltered them in storms and kept 
them warm in the winter’s cold, They 
echoed to their laughter and their 
weeping. To some hearts there are 
many sacred spots about these build- 
ings. There are memories of events 
that happened here that will never 
fade. Someone dear had been born 
there, or someone borne to their last 
resting place from out their doors. 
There were hearts made bitter because 
the old home went to wrack and ruin 
on the crest of that wave which 
brought prosperity to other homes and 
other sections of the land. 

Some of these buildings are in the 
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most romantic places. In our ram- 
blings about we found one in the 
midst of the deep wood, far from any 
other house. The old road through 
which we had been walking came sud- 
denly to an end, There was a grass 
grown field of two or three acres in 
extent, with some buildings on the 
nearest side, a few apple and pear 
trees about, and an old well-curb was 
not far from the door. A little stream 
flowed near by. As we followed this 
into the forest, we came upon the 
ruins of an old saw-mill which had 
fallen entirely to pieces, the timber 
and boards being scattered over the 
rocks and water in great confusion. 
By little falls the stream found its 
way into a deep glen, dark with the 
shadow of great trees. It seemed as 
lovely a spot as could well be found, 
yet only strays like ourselves would 
ever look upon it. Many a time in our 
going about through the woods have 
we come upon similar scenes. Sad in 
a sense, as I have said, yet having 
something of wild weird beauty in 
them as ruins always have, whether of 
castle or of cot. 

But, as in everything else, there is a 
swing to the pendulum of affairs in 
city and country. While there has not 
as yet been any great turn back to the 
farm and rural life, enough is going on 
to show the trend of things; and it 
may be expected that in a few years 
there will be a flow of the tide that 
way, bringing with it prosperity for 
the country. 

It is not alone a love of out-door 
life that will bring this. That will 
have its influence. It will not be the 
chance for an independent life that 
will cause it to come to pass; although 
no man is more his own master than 
the one who runs the farm. It will be 
the same thing that took them away 
from the farm that will bring the 
people back to it again. Talk about 
the return to the common life is all 
very well, and the doctrines advanced 
in behalf of health are true. By them 
you may be able to induce some well- 
to-do people from the city to live a 
part of the year on estates removed 
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from the usual summer-resort attrac- 
tions. But it would not attract many 
men who want to make a business of 
tilling the soil. The real farmer wants 
to get a fair return for his labor. 

The man who can make money 
from the farm and what it will pro- 
duce, is the man who is wanted to 
show the way to the return to rural 
life. He will open the road for a re- 
discovery of the country. There is 
bound to be a new settlement of the 
land. Congested cities will soon be- 
come a fact. The chance for success 
in their midst will become more diffi- 
cult as the years go by. While the 
price of labor has increased much, it 
has hardly kept pace with the cost of 
rentals and food. The laws of the 
land preclude the imployment of chil- 
dren, and they are an expense long 
after they would have been producers 
in the old days. These things give an 
advantage to the farm it did not for- 
merly possess. 

But a different kind of farming is 
demanded than that of the early times. 
Good markets for certain kinds of 
products are near now to what they 
can grow find a market close to his 
own door. Along the coast there has 
sprung up the summer colony. The 
people who live there part of the year 
want, and are willing to pay a fair 
price for fresh truck from the farms. 
This market is increasing year by year 
as new ones join the numerous body of 
cottagers. There is no part of the 
country where better prices can be 
found the season round than here. All 
kinds of products bring good returns 
to those who are willing to put forth 
the needed labor. 

The raising of poultry is one of the 
things that the farmer of this section 
is making pay. Eggs sell at the top of 
the market the whole of the time. 
Chickens as broilers and roasters are 
in great demand at the summer-resort 
hotels and eating-houses during the 
season,and dressed fowls and chickens 
can always be disposed of to good ad- 
vantage. People are finding this out 


and are making the most of their 
This is to be one of the 
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most profitable of the many kinds of 
industry in which the farmer of this 
country can engage. 

I have wondered why more did not 
try the raising of small fruits, The 
soil is especially adapted to this. It 
would cost no more to raise berries of 
different kinds here than anywhere 
else in the land. A price may be had 
for them, double that the farmer of 
the middle-west. can get. It is a rare 
thing for berries to bring less than 
twelve or fifteen cents a box. It does 
seem as if many might make a: good 
profit out of the land by taking up this 
kind of work. 

That the farmer has not been equal 
to his opportunity is seen in the line of 
orchard fruits . There is no reason 
why this section of New England 
should not be on an equality with any 
other section in the flavor of its apples 
and in their cleanness and size. But 
the fact is that it is not, Nothing has 
been neglected to a greater degree than 
a reasonable care of the orchard. The 


result has been a worm-eaten produc- 


tion where there might have been as 
good as the best. There is coming a 
change here as in other things. We 
are confident that when there is good 
and wise care taken there will be sur- 
prises in the quality of the fruit grown 
in southern New England. 

The reason I have for thinking that 
a return to farm life is at hand, is be- 
cause there are already pioneers in the 
reclamation of the land. The Agricul- 
tural School is partly the cause of this. 
It is sending out a body of skilled 
workmen every year into the fields. 
These know the best methods and 
ought to realize the best results, They 
are the fore-runners of a new prosper- 
ity for the farm. They are to begin 
the building of an educated and 
powerful agricola. The best stock is 
to be reared and the best crops raised 


because they know how, and because 
there is money in it. When men find 
that it is possible to build up the land 
so that it will produce with a good 
profit, the farms will be repopulated 
as fast as they were depopulated by 
the early industrial movement. 

Already there are examples of what 
may be done with the land that are ex- 
citing much comment. A few years 
ago a young man who had learned the 
machinist’s trade, found it necessary 
for his health to leave the shop and 
enter some other kind of business. He 
purchased a farm of about fifty acres, 
land that had grown up to shrubs and 
bushes. He cleared and cultivated. 
He enjoyed the work and things pros- 
pered in his hands. In his first season 
he had some three hundred baskets of 
tomatoes in the market before any 
other grower had one. Of course he 
received the highest price for his 
produce. Each year he has been early 
in the mart with whatever he has had 
to dispose of. He has put out orchard 
of peach, plum, pear and apple trees. 
These have made wonderful growth. 
\We saw them while they were in blos- 
som in the spring, and they were a 
beautiful sight. We saw them again 
in the fall, loaded to the ground with 
the finest fruit. The amount of 
melons and tomatoes grown on small 
tracts of this farm would surprise you. 
He is making a success in every way. 
He reads, thinks, and acts, and there- 
fore accomplishes. Farmers nearby 
are watching with surprise his 
methods and are waking up. They 
see that farming can be made to pay, 
and as I have already said, when that 
is assured, there will be little trouble 
in reclaiming the land that has gone 
back into a wild state, such as covers 
quite a portion of the country from 
New London to Providence. 





A MODERN APPLE ORCHARD 
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By ETHEL SYFORD 


SONG writer who would achieve 

a genuinely artistic result 

is burdened from the outset 

with a manifold duty. Since 

it is the words after all which prompted 
his imagination to activity he cannot 
but betray the quality and direction 
of his mind through the words which 
he has chosen,— these must make 
a vital appeal, either direct or sug- 
gestive, however few they may be. 

Then again, melodi- 


away from the spirit of the words, 
if it is unfaithful to their message. 
The music of an artistic song must 
not only be faithful to the thought 
and mood expressed, but sufficiently 
so that the two elements may work 
together for the hearer, mentally and 
emotionally, for the attainment of 
the real significance of the idea. 

If this be the composer’s aim and 
his achievement, mention of his tech- 
nique and melodic 
power and ingenious 





cally, the song must 
to a certain extent, 
carry of itself, it is 
true, but a composer 
may write a very in- 
genious melody,—one 
which ‘goes with” 
and even “sets off” 
the words very strik- 
ingly and yet be guilty 
of having wandered 
away from the atmo- 
sphere of the words in 
eager determination to 
write “effectively.”’ In 
such an instance an 
artistic song is not 








invention, etc., are 
superfluous, for such 
artistic genuineness 
implies facility and 
ability to produce the 
proper tools. It is 
better to mark the 
occurrence of that 
which is impossible 
without that artistic 
sincerity,— the attain- 
ment of that decisive 
power which drives 
the song to the hearer 
with the full force 
with which it was born 
into the composer’s 








produced. It becomes, 
rather, dexterous ex- 
ploitation of melody and good climax, 
etc. 

The sincere composer realizes that 
there are words, thoughts to be en- 
shrined in tones, that he must be a 
devout and humble listener, and that 
his mission is to beautify the glimpse 
which has already been caught for 
us in one form of expression. He 
knows that the genuine consummation 
will depend upon how sensitively 
attuned and harmonious, estheti- 
cally speaking, the thought and the 
music have become. The composer 
has not’ worked sympathetically or 
genuinely if the music has pulled 
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imagination. The 
song has but become a devout ex- 
altation of the words. Its composer 
has seen a glimpse of beauty, has 
listened reverently and sympathetically 
to its every subtlety and — ever 
reverently — given it back to its own. 

I know of no modern composer who 
is more loyal to this sincere attitude or 
who accomplishes that aim more gen- 
uinely than does Margaret Ruthven 
Lang. There are few composers 
who incessantly follow the light ever 
burning before them, which sym- 
bolizes only the best that they can do. 
It would be impossible for Miss Lang 
to do other than this. To write a 
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“successful” song, a song for effect, 
a “pot boiler” would not only be 
distasteful to her but impossible for 
her. That is why her songs have the 
hearty and unqualified recognition 
which is the most real success. Her 
whole concern is for perfecting her 
work. She is loth to feel sure that a 
song should leave her until she is 
confident that it has been given her 
most. And _ notwithstanding this 
conscientious ideal she has placed 
in the hands of her publishers over 
one hundred and twenty-five songs, 
among which are such well-known 
ones as “A Song of The Lilac”; 
“Day is Done”; “Summer Noon”; 
“Somewhere”; “Tryste Noel”; “A 
Thought”; “Irish Love Song’; 
three songs of the East — “Oriental 
Serenade,” “Christmas Lullaby,” “A 
Poet Gazes on the Moon”; Two 
Volumes of Nonsense Songs, being 
settings of Edward Lear’s nonsense 
rhymes. These nonsense rhymes are 
the essence of refined wit, scintillating 
and inimitable humor, the best that 
America has ever produced in music. 

There is ample reason to say that 
no modern writer has given us a 
Te Deum which so thoroughly holds 
to the churchly situation as does the 
Te Deum by Miss Lang. It never 
once relaxes from the mood of the 
church, never a moment of lassitude, 
of a lapsing from being the voice of 
the church into the customary inserts 
of saccharine beauty. It is one of the 
greatest church Te Deums in ex- 
istence. 

Miss Lang is a daughter of the late 
B. J. Lang. During her early years 
she studied piano, violin and theory, 
and studied for two years in Munich. 
She has since studied orchestration 
with Chadwick and with MacDowell. 
She has written much in the larger 
forms, several of her works having 
been performed by The Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under Nikisch, and 
by the Chicago Orchestra, under 
Theodore Thomas. 

It would be useless to dwell here 
upon Miss Lang’s individual gift for 
melody or even upon: the enormous 


popularity which her songs have for 
studio and concert use. Perhaps the 
most remarkable quality which we 
can note concerning her is the way she 
insists upon striding on beyond her 
former self, the unfailing growth 
which she constantly works for and 
demands of herself. With her it is a 
question of on and on, ever reaching 
for one more last word of light and 
truth. It is an attitude of high 
seriousness as regards her demands 
upon herself. She makes no effort to 
make an “effect” to gain for herself 
quick, warm response. She has thrown 
that to the winds and follows the mood, 
the truth of the words; is faithful to the 
moods of the words and devoutly aims 
to make her musicas beautifully a ser- 
vant of the truth of those words as 
she can. This means the bigger sug- 
gestion because it is the more spiritual 
suggestion which leaves to us who 
listen room to get our own out of it. 
It is a going beyond the obvious 
definite incidents, a going beyond 
the temporary shape of a great truth 
to a suggestion of the truth itself. 
It is the more spiritual, the bigger 
way. The words by John Vance 
Cheney, which Miss Lang has used 
for “My Song,” are significant: 

“My song, you need be neither long nor loud, 

If only love and beauty’s own you are; 

It is the one breath stirs the leaf and cloud, 

The one life lights the daisy and the star.” 
Also, her “Song in the Songless” 
(words by George Meredith), which 
is one of the most beautiful and 
poetic songs which we have: 

“They have no song, the sedges dry, 

And still they sing. 

It is within my breast they sing 

As I pass by. 

Within my breast they touch a spring, 

They wake a sigh. 

There is but sound of sedges dry; 

In me they sing.” 

It is the realer poetry which appeals 
to Miss Lang. It is the more sen- 
sitively poetic truth and beauty which 
she strives for and attains, and it is 
this unfailing quality which makes 
her songs of a higher order than those 
produced by any other American 
composer. 








FOR PLAYGOERS AND MUSIC LOVERS 


The Boston Music Co. have se- 
cured the publishing rights of a 
new operatic work of great interest,— 
an opera of Neapolitan life, in three 
acts, written by Ermanno Wolf- 
Ferrari, and entitled “The Jewels 
of the Madonna.” This composer 
has already established a reputatio 
through his previously published 
operas, and is unexcelled as a tone- 
poet of inspiration and_ elegance. 
‘The Jewels of the Madonna” reaches 
a higher emotional level both in con- 
ception and development than any- 
thing he has thus far written. 

The plot and music are by Ermanno 
Wolf-Ferrari and the verse by Zan- 
garini and Golisciani, and the English 
version is by Charles Aveling. The 
libretto sells for thirty-five cents, and 
is worth reading for its own sake. It 
presents in a modern picturesque 
setting, a frankly direct, emotionally 
highly-colored drama of primal pas- 
sions. It is a drama of the rivalry 
of the Camorrist leader, Rafaele, and 
the blacksmith, Gennaro, for the love 
of the handsome Maliella. The sit- 
uation develops a climax of ironic 
tragedy of sacrilege and suicide, and 
is overpowering in its effect. The 
opera has been presented with the 
greatest success in the New Kur- 
fiirsten Opera in Berlin, in December 
of 1911. It was given for the first 
time in America at the Auditorium 
Theater, in Chicago, by the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company. The style 
and subject differ from anything which 
the composer has hitherto written. 

Le Donne Curiose, by Wolf-Ferrari, 
an exquisite opera-bouffe, was pre- 
sented at the Metropolitan Opera last 
month. The cast included Geraldine 
Farrar and Jadlowker. 

The distinctive character of the 
music, its unassuming freshness spon- 
taneity of invention and clever hark- 
ing back to a truly Mozartean clarity 
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and beauty of melodic interest, were 
largely responsible for the emphatic 
favor with which the opera was re- 
ceived. Its two-year run at the The- 
ater des Westens in Berlin is a favorable 
augury for its retention as a standard 
repertory number of the local operatic 
stage. Mr. Wolf-Ferrari’s score made 
great demands on the singers, and the 
finished and artistic performance of 
the work stood for weeks of conscien- 
tious advance rehearsal. As to the 
music itself, its charm was heightened 
by the merriment and wit of the jolly 
lyric comedy into which Goldoni’s 
old play had been made over, the droll 
situations, the amusing by-play and 
the cleverly introduced love-interest. 
The shifting moods of the text were 
brought out by singers and orchestra 
with spontaneous effect and climaxed 
in an eminently happy ending with a 
wild Venetian dance, the furlana. 


The Boston Music Co. have 
just issued Three Bohemian Folk- 
Songs by Rudolph Friml. Both Eng- 
lish and Bohemian text are given. 
The titles of the songs are “Betty of 
the Rosy Lips’”’; ‘‘ Where, oh where has 
Johnny gone?”; “Bygone Days.” 
The songs are all written for medium 
voice. They are typical melodies of 
the Bohemian peasantry, whose simple 
distinction and direct beauty will 
recommend them more strongly than 
any amount of mere historical as- 
sociation ever could. In “Betty of 
the Rosy Lips,” a dainty love-song 
in three-quarter time, there runs a 
perceptible undercurrent of pathos, 
though the lyric is written in a major 
key. ‘“‘Where, oh where has Johnny 
gone?” in the same rhythm is far 
brighter in mood and has all the marks 
of its naive village origin. “Bygone 
Days” is a love-plaint honestly and 
tenderly pathetic. The songs are 
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especially singable and will undoubt- 
edly become very popular. 


The Boston Music Co. have 
published recently six violin pieces 
by the distinguished violin virtuoso, 
Jaroslav Kocian. The composer re- 
veals a most fluent imagination and 
able control of the multitudinous 
shades of expression. ‘The themes are 
distinctive in their melodic outlines 
and they are harmonized in a manner 
which brings out their artistic and 
expressive value to the best advan- 
tage. They are valuable to vio- 
linists because they are written by an 
artist who understands the possi- 
bilities and power and limitations 
of the instrument. The titles of the 
pieces are, Meditation du Soir; In- 
termezzo Pittoresque; Hymne au 
Printemps; Melodie; Chanson Prim- 
taniére and Lullaby. 


There is little written for little 
folks that is of a nature entirely sym- 
pathetic with their little mind work- 
ings. There is plenty of music that 
is good for them and plenty that is ex- 
cellent training of one sort or another, 
but songs in their own mode, so to 
speak, are few. 

Toy Tunes (verses and music by 
Harvey Worthington Loomis) is a 
volume for the little tots which has 
just been issued by Carl Fischer 
(Boston and New York). Mr. Burg- 
staller of the Boston house spoke 
of the popularity of these musical 
ditties and it is easy to find the 
reason. ‘There is not one of the little 
pieces which is beyond the imagina- 
tion of the juvenile mind; also the lilt 
of the rhythm is thoroughly in the 
mood of the words. Any little boy 
could not help feeling sure that he had 
killed at least a dozen men after the 
two stanzas of “Wild Indians.’ Here 
are the words: 

“Here we come 
Feathers on our pantaloons, 


Hunting rabbits, chasing coons. 
Yah, yah, yah, yah! 


Bang the drum! 
Try to make a cheerful sound 
While the arrows whizzy round. 
How, how, how, how! 
Ki yi! 


For the little girls there is a beau- 
tiful tune for “Mud Pies,” whose 
words read: 


Six little mud pies baking in the sun; 

I wonder if they’ll ever be done; 

They were brown as gingerbread, last night, 
And now in the sun they’ve turned all white! 


There are twenty-five of these toy 
tunes and they are among the best 
children’s music on the market. 


Carl Fischer has recently published 
the best edition of Fifty Selected 
Songs by Franz Schubert to be had 
in English. The work is edited and 
annotated by Max Heinrich, who is 
the best authority upon Schubert that 
we have in the vocal world. There 
is nO more supreme master of the art 
of diction and of expressive inter- 
pretation — expecially as concerns 
Schubert — than Max Heinrich. 

The work is prepared by two fore- 
words,— a sketch upon Franz Schu- 
bert and His Songs, and some very 
valuable remarks upon the art of 
Lieder Singing. 

Mr. Heinrich says, “The singer 
who does not fully grasp the deeper 
meaning of the poem which, in reality, 
first created the musical conception 
in the mind of the composer, must 
necessarily miss the “atmosphere” 
intended by the poet and musician, 
therefore, to be fully appreciated, 
these songs should be sung in the 
language familiar to the singer and 
his audience. Hence, it is essential that 
the American or English singer have 
a good translation, and I believe in 
this volume are presented far better 
English versions of the German poems 
than have ever before been published.” 
The songs are marked with inter- 
pretative markings. The accompan- 
ist will find useful advice with respect 
to playing a satisfactory accompani- 
ment in the special remarks added to 
each song. Mr. Heinrich has set 
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down for the singer everything that 
he could possibly need for knowing the 
principle necessary to artistic inter- 
pretation of the song. 

The translations are by Miss Alice 
Matullah and are the most poetic 
English version of these German 
poems to be found, and the translator 
has most ably chosen words which are 
more “‘singable,” according to the 
exigencies of the rhythm and melody, 
than is usually found in English 
words applied in translation. 

The songs are set for high and low 
voice, and are to be had at the house 
of Carl Fischer Co., 380-382 Boylston 
St., Boston. 


With the interest in the folksong as 
the medium which psychologically 
reveals the attitude and character- 
istics of a race,—and the interest does 
not seem to wane but to increase,— 
the advent of a volume of “One 
Hundred Folksongs of All Nations” 
would no more be announced than 
seized upon by the many who are 
ever searching and hungry for new 
folk material. When such a volume 
appears as the result of research and 
editing and even reconstruction by 
such an able hand as that of Granville 
Bantock, we cannot but accord our 
more serious praise and support. 
Oliver Ditson and Company (Boston) 
have recently issued “One Hundred 
Folksongs of All Nations” for me- 
dium voice, edited by Granville Ban- 
tock, as the most recent number of 
The Musician’s Library. The editor 
has selected treasures from among the 
European, Asiatic, African and Ameri- 
can races. It is a valuable and unique 
collection and comprehensive to a de- 
gree. In fact, it is in many ways the 
most comprehensive edition of folk- 
songs extant. Forty-six nations or 
races are represented in this collec- 
tion, and many of them could be found 
nowhere else. 

The index is a classified one. Then 
follows nineteen pages of Notes on 
the Songs. These notes contain 
knowledge which is invaluable because 


of Mr. Bantock’s unquestionable au- 
thority upon such matters. The notes 
are complete and discuss the song 
historically, interpretatively (in some 
cases) and constructively. The nine 
pages of bibliography as to sources, 
etc., show the care and effort which 
Mr. Bantock put into the exhausting 
of every channel of approach to these 
unconscious revelations of racial 
characteristics and moods. In this 
bibliography Mr. Bantock has listed 
four hundred and thirty-six sources. 

The accompaniments are musical 
and characteristic and in addition to 
the original language or dialect an 
excellent English translation is in all 
cases given. The collection, aside 
from its value as a volume of folksongs, 
contains many gems, rare and curious 
and meaningful, which would enrich 
the most artistic program. Being 
the expression of a people, they cannot 
help but weave an atmosphere when 
artistically done, and in most of them 
considerable of a vision into a nation’s 
soul is revealed. 

This addition to The Musician’s 
Library met with an instant success, 
and the first edition was soon ex- 
hausted. It is bound in paper with 
cloth back or in full cloth, gilt. A 
short sketch in regard to Mr. Ban- 
tock may be of interest: 


Miss Katherine Goodson, the dis- 
tinguished and interesting pianist, 
whose appearances as soloist with 
Boston Symphony Orchestra have 
made her visits to America antici- 
pated with much pleasure, will give a 
piano recital in Jordan Hall on the 
afternoon of March eighteenth. Miss 
Goodson is a sincere and clever 
pianist and it is a piece of good fortune 
that we are to have a recital from her. 

Mail orders should be addressed to 
Mr. L. H. Mudgett. 


John MacCormick, the famous Irish 
tenor, will give a song recital in Sym- 
phony Hall on the evening of March 
seventeenth. 





MISS KATHERINE GOODSON, THE ENGLISH 
PIANIST, AND MR.' WILHELM BACKHAUS, THE 
GERMAN PIANIST, BOTH OF WHOM APPEAR 


WITH BOSTON 5 SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
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MISS HELEN HILTON IN “THE COUNTRY BOY” AT THE 
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THE CHANCE 
By MARJORIE HAYES 


do the boy good to sit up to- 
morrow.” 

The doctor spoke with an air 
of weary patience. He had already told 
Abby Ann the same thing five times. It 
began at the head of the stairs where she 
herself had made the suggestion. Then 
all the way down and through the yard to 
the gate she had been assailed by doubts 
as to her wisdom. 

“P’raps we'd better wait a while. He’s 
been orful sick,’ she pondered. “You 
know I always want to do the right 
thing, Doctor—” she left her sentence 
suspended interrogatively. 

This time the doctor did not trust him- 
self to reply but climbed into the buggy 
and gathered up the reins. 


Yy ES, yes, I certainly think it would 


“Goodnight!” he called to the woman 
at the gate. 
He chirped to the horse and leaned 


back with a sigh of relief. Abby Ann 
was always like this he knew. He ought 
to be used to her by now. She had been 
just so with John and Luther, and Jimmy 
was the apple of her eye: but measles, 
good Lord! 

“Well, Tony Abbot, you’re getting to 
be an irritable old codger,” he said to 
himself with a grin. “There was young 
et Smith and her nerves this morn- 
ing!” 

Then suddenly he realized how tired 
he was, mentally and bodily. He had 
worked harder than usual the past win- 
ter and now the langorous spring air 
made life a burden. He thought ruth- 
fully of the epidemic of diphtheria that 
was breaking out in the mill section, and 
the inoculant with which he must ex- 
periment. 

The horse, who had quickened his pace 
as he realized he was homeward bound, 
now trotted briskly into the yard and 


stopped at the front porch. His master 
jumped out, set his bag down on the 
steps and whistled for the stable man. 
At the sound of the whistle a small boy 
came running around the corner of the 
house. The doctor’s tired face bright- 
ened at sight of him. 

“Oh, let me take him, Daddy,” he 
called, tumbling into the buggy quite out 
of breath. 

“All right, Rex,” answered the father, 
with a backward glance of pleasure at 
the boy’s brown healthy face. He was 
still hunting for his key when his wife 
opened the door. 

“No calls yet, Tony!” she said, smiling 
up at him as she helped him off with his 
coat. 

She was a small slight woman with 
vivid Italian coloring; soft dark eyes, 
crimson cheeks, and beautiful dusky hair. 
His “gypsy maid,” the doctor called her, 
and she had merited the name when they 
had met at her college “prom” twelve 
years before. Soon after their marriage, 
however, a fall from a runaway horse 
had twisted her foot so cruelly that the 
gypsy had perforce become “The Lady 
of the House,” as she herself quaintly ex- 
pressed it. 

It had almost broken Tony’s heart at 
first to see her limping about, but she had 
consoled him. “Perhaps it’s better this 
way,” she said. “You know I never 
would have settled down. I was such a 
wild thing, and now somehow I’m so glad 
I’m still here I’m perfectly content to be 
mending the lad’s stockings or entertain- 
ing the Ladies’ Aid!” 

With every inch of her vivid little per- 
sonality she adored her husband. She 
was immensely proud of him, too, and 
indeed she had reason to be, for though 
he was not yet thirty-five, he was already 
well known in his profession. In the little 
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New England city where he was born 
and bred he had set up his shingle and 
was steadily working his way upward. 

He was one of those men who are born 
to achieve success. Young in heart 
always, fresh and active, with mind eager 
to master the hardest problems, he 
brought a wonderful store of enthusiasm 
into everything that he undertook. 

It was having such a home that helped 
a man, he often said. “I feel that I can 
do anything through the day, knowing 
I shall come back to you at night,” he 
once told his wife. 

Her loving eyes noticed now how 
wearily he sank into his chair. She went 
softly across to the piano and sat for a 
long time playing his favorite airs, a way 
she had of resting her “boys.” 

After dinner Rex brought his school 
books up to the library table ready for his 
mother’s help. She was lighting the lamp 
when she saw the doctor crossing the hall 
to his office. 

“You're not going to work to-night, 
Tony!” she exclaimed. 

“T must for a little while-on that inoc- 
ulant, dear. I’m all rested now,” he 
answered as he closed the door. 

He turned on the light, found the book 
he wanted and sat down with pencil and 
pad in his easy chair. 

“In 1898 Dr. Zembrel introduced the 
hewn method,—” he read busily for a 
“Zembrel suggested that...... be 
used, hum-m—” 

He threw down the book in desperation 
and rubbed his eyes. The dull heavy pain 
in his head was getting unbearable and 
the words were a meaningless jumble. 
He shook himself together, got up and 
opened the window, but the warm lifeless 
air brought no relief. 

“I must work it out!” he groaned. 
“What is the matter with me? Green- 
ough said I was the one to do it and now’s 
the time. The disease is gaining on us 
every day. It means life perhaps to those 
poor people!” 

With quick decision he turned to his 
medicine case, took out the hypodermic 
syringe and bared his arm to the tiny 
needle. 

“It’s got to be done somehow,” he 
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reflected doggedly as he sat down and 
took up his book again. For a long while 
he did nothing but stare at the page be- 
fore him. Then gradually the pain in his 
head lightened, his vision cleared and he 
worked with feverish intensity far into 
the night. 

There was great excitement among the 
medical fraternity round about at Dr. 
Abbot’s discovery. It was a long uphill 
fight, however, against the dread disease 
that flourishes so hideously among “the 
other half,” and the doctor more than 
once in those weary nights had recourse 
to the soothing little needle, so subtle in 
its poison. 

In those busy days Caroline Abbot saw 
little of her husband. Late at night he 
would come up to bed, and in the morning 
hurry off after an early breakfast. But 
as the weeks went by it became evident 
to her that something was wrong. His 
pallor, and his alternating moods of 
nervousness and depression filled her 
with vague alarm. 

“I’m sure you are ill, Tony!” she ex- 
claimed one morning as he sat listlessly 
fingering his coffee-cup. 

“What’s that? Nonsense!” was the 
almost sharp response, and Caroline said 
no more though surer than ever that 
something was wrong. 

It was not long before she was en- 
lightened. It was a warm evening early 
in June, and Tony, who had been called 
to the city for a consultation had come 
home with a raging headache. He lay in 
the hammock for a time while Caroline 
made much of him and the boy kept them 
laughing at the description of the circus 
parade he had seen that day. Presently 
the doctor roused himself. 

“I must go in now,” he said. “I’ve 
some letters that must go to-night. I 
won’t be long.” 

The boy’s bedtime came soon after 
and Caroline sat alone on the porch, 
listening to a whip-poor-will singing 
somewhere in the garden. The fire-flies 
flitted to and fro in such numbers the 
darkness seemed to radiate fire. ‘What 
bewildering little elves they are!” she 
thought. “No wonder they could make 
a traveller lose his way!” 











Her musing was suddenly disturbed 
by someone coming up the front walk at 
arun. Caroline got up quickly and went 
around to the steps. 

“Why Jakey, what’s the matter?” she 
exclaimed, as she recognized her wash- 
woman’s eldest boy. 

“Cut me two fingers most off, ma’am,” 
he panted. “Ma, she was out an’ I run 
here to Doctor fast’s I could. I’m a 
holdin’ ’em together!” he announced 
proudly. 

Caroline sickened at the display of 
bloody handkerchief 

“You poor thing!” she cried. “Come 
into the sitting room and I'll get the 
doctor.” 

She hurried to the office door and 
knocked loudly as she opened it. 

“Oh, Tony!” she called, “Come quick- 
ly! Jakey,—why, he’s asleep!” 

She shook him by the arm. 

“Tony, wake up! wake up!” 

He did not stir and she was horribly 
frightened. At first she thought he was 
dead, but when she bent over him she 
could hear his slow heavy breathing. As 
she stood so, her eyes fell upon the 
hypodermic syringe on the office table 
and Tony’s left arm, from which the 
sleeve had been pushed back, resting be- 
side it. 

“Oh, Tony, how could you!” she 
moaned, twisting her hands together in 
dismay. Then she remembered her er- 
rand and poor Jakey. 

There was no time to lose. She 
snatched up a roll of bandage and a bottle 
of adrenaline and hurried out, shutting 
the door carefully behind her. She went 
first to the kitchen and sent Thomas, 
whom she found dozing there out to 
harness the horse; then back to Jakey. 

She set about to lessen the bleeding as 
she had seen Tony do, talking cheerfully 
the while. 

“The doctor has gone out after all,” 
she told him. “He must have been called 
suddenly. Thomas is going to drive you 
to Dr. Benson’s. It’s only a little way 
and then he’ll take you home. Now sit 
= and hold your arm so,” she cautioned 

im. 
When she had finished, she brought a 
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glass of whiskey and water for her 


patient. “Drink this now, Jakey,” she 
commanded. “It will keep up your 
strength.” 


But the boy pushed the glass away. 
“Thank you ma’am, but it’ll take more 
than me two fingers to make me break the 
pledge. I’m thinkin’,” he announced 
with a comical grin, “a glass of water 
would be doin’ as well.” 

Caroline went obediently to fetch it, 
proud of the lad’s bravery. When she 
had seen him drive off with Thomas, she 
locked the house and crept up to her 
room. She did not turn on the light but 
knelt down by the open window and laid 
her hot face on the sill. Now that the 
need for action was past, her strength 
deserted her and she could only sit 
realizing helplessly the horror of this 
thing which confronted her. She felt so 
utterly helpless, that was the worst of it, 
she who had always leaned so confidently 
on her husband’s strength. Her love 
which she had given so freely had not 
sufficed to prevent him; of what use then 
to plead with him for her sake? It 
would only lead to bitterness between 
them. 

The hot tears fell fast for a while. 
Then she heard Thomas drive into the 
yard and thought of little Jakey and his 
pluck. “There’s a lesson for me, surely,” 
she thought. “Well, I won’t give way 
again. There’s work for me to do and 
I'll do it. Ill save him somehow. I 
must—but God help us all!” she whisper- 
ed, as she looked out into the dark. 

She got into bed after a time but stayed 
awake listening till hours afterward she 
heard Tony’s heavy step on the stairs, 
and afterwards she slept but fitfully. 
She had hurried about so that her foot 
pained her and she lay thinking and 
planning through the weary night. 

The next day Caroline went up to Bos- 
ton, ostensibly on a shopping tour, in 
reality to see a cousin of hers who was a 
doctor. Going to Boston was considered 
worthy of explanation, as it was nearly 
a two hours’ ride. 

To her great relief, she found her 
cousin alone in his office. Quite cus- 
tomary with young doctors, I believe,” 
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he assured her as he beamed down on 
her. He was a very long, very thin 
young man with pleasant dark eyes be- 
hind bright spectacles; “a chap with a 
brilliant career before him,” a famous 
surgeon had once been heard to say. 

“Well, Carol, this ts good of you!” he 
exclaimed. “How’s the Doc?” 

“Oh, Bob, I’m dreadfully worried 
about him and I want you to help me.” 

“Help you, Carol? Just as though I 
wouldn’t do anything for either of you!” 

“Well, then, listen!’ she said, smiling 
in spite of herself at the fervor of his 
tone. She laid everything before him in 
her clear intelligent way, sparing no de- 
tails that might help in dealing with the 
case. The young doctor’s face paled, he 
breathed hard and gripped the arms of 
his chair as the soft voice went on with 
its horrid disclosures. 

That was a painful hour for both but 
Caroline went away much encouraged. 
She had shared her burden with another 
and in that alone was relief. And then 
Bob had by no means been niggardly of 
hope. They would bring him through, 
he was sure. He was so young and 
strong and it could not have been going 
on long. If something would only hap- 
pen to bring him to a realization of what 
he was doing,—something acute, vital, 
that would shake the very foundations of 
his being,—that was the chance. They 
must watch for it. Meantime he must 
have a rest from his work and be made 
as happy as possible. “And don’t you 
give up, Carol, but just keep on hoping, 
that’s the way!” were his parting words. 

The following week found Tony, 
Caroline and the boy settled at Squamset 
for the summer. Squamset is a little 
village near the end of the Cape, boasting 
beside its regular inhabitants a small 
colony of summer people at “the neck,” 
a narrow strip of land running out into 
the bay. Here is good fishing and sailing 
and quiet enough to satisfy even the most 
jaded city dweller. Tony had spent all 
his boyhood vacations in the town with 
his grandfather, the village parson, and 
dearly loved the quaint old place. 

After the first week of out-door life, 
he became quite his old self again and 
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Caroline wrote enthusiastic letters to 


Bob of his improvement. It proved but 
a flash in the pan, however, for relieved 
of his practice and with the necessity for 
effort gone, Tony became more and more 
enslaved to the habit which was ruining 
him. Caroline grew secretly alarmed at 
his increasing listlessness, but did her 
best to keep him occupied and happy. 

July passed and the hot sultry weeks of 
August were nearly over. There came a 
day presaging of autumn when the sky 
was grey and overcast and the wind blew 
cold. The boy, who had been ailing, 
overdoing in the heat the doctor thought, 
grew feverish toward evening and went 
to bed early. Bob had been spending his 
short vacation with them, but had gone 
up to town the day before, and both Tony 
and Caroline missed his gay sallies as 
they sat alone by the fire. 

It was a wild night. The wind which 
had been blowing in intermittent gusts 
all day, now came straight from the sea, 
and like a hord of drunken pirates 
shrieked and clamored about the house, 
shaking the doors and windows in its in- 
sane fury. Above it could be heard the 
incessant thunder of the sea, pounding on 
the beach below and after a time the rain 
sweeping across the neck in torrents. 
The strife outside filled Caroline with a 
nameless feeling of uneasiness and dread 
and it was long after going to bed before 
she could compose herself to sleep. 

In a few minutes as it seemed, she was 
awakened suddenly by someone shaking 
her. She opened her eyes to find Tony 
bending over her, his face showing white 
and frightened by the light of the lamp 
he held. 

“Rex is ill, Carol,” he whispered 
hoarsely, “and I’m afraid it’s appen- 


dicitis. Put on something and come as 
quickly as you can. I’m going to call 
Mary.” 


Wide awake in a second Caroline 
threw on a wrapper and hurried into the 
boy’s room. He lay tossing and moaning 
with pain, his small face white and spent. 

“Oh, Mother, I’m so glad you've 
come!” he cried as Caroline knelt beside 
him. “What is it? Did Daddy say?” 
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“He doesn’t know for sure yet, dear- 
est,” she answered,” but he’ll soon make 
you all right.” 

“Yes, he put on an ice poultice and it 
feels some better now; Daddy can do 
anything!” he exclaimed proudly, for- 
getting the pain in his enthusiasm for his 
idol. 

Caroline, glancing up at Tony, who had 
come in and was standing at the foot of 
the bed, saw him cover his face with his 
hands and turn away with a quick ex- 
clamation at the boy’s words. He had 
recovered himself in a second and tried to 
speak calmly. 

“TJ want Mother to help me get some 
things now, son,” he said. “Will you be 
a brave lad and let her go? Mary will 
stay with you.” 

“Yes, if she won’t be long!” 

Caroline kissed him tenderly and went 
quickly back to her room where Tony 
was waiting, searching his medicine bag 
nervously. 

“Are you sure it’s appendicitis?’ she 
asked, and he nodded gloomily. 

“It’s bad too; as bad as I ever saw. 
I don’t see why | didn’t suspect it yester- 
day, but I suppose no one could have told 
sooner. It’s one of those sudden acute 
cases. It will have to be operated on 
inside of two hours or I won’t answer 
for the consequences.” 

Caroline leaned against the table for 
support. “Shall you—do it now? Do 
you want me—” 

“That's just it!’ he interrupted. 
“Someone has got to operate but not I— 
I’m not fit—look at that!” 

He held up his right hand, that firm, 
long-fingered, capable hand, and it was 
shaking like an old man’s. 

Caroline stared at him with frightened 
eyes. “Is it because it’s Rex? You're 
afraid ?” 

“It’s cocaine! I took a dose before I 
went to bed; I can’t seem to sleep with- 
out it, and it always leaves me like this 
now. Good God, Caroline!” he cried, 
“don’t look at me like that!, We must 
think of the boy! There’s no need of 
my doing it anyway. I’m not the only 
doctor in the world!” 

“Yes, Tony, I—” Caroline began, sum- 








moning all her will to her aid. “What do 
you want me to do?” 

“Go down and telephone Davis and 
ask him to come at once. He ought to be 


here in half an hour. We can use the 
dining-room table, the lights are best. 
(ll get everything ready.” 

“Yes, Tony,” Caroline stumbled from 
the room and groped her way down 
stairs. She went into the room where 
the telephone stood and sat down betore 
the instrument, but she did not take down 
the receiver; she wanted to think. Half 
dazed still from her sudden awakening 
and her anxiety for the child, her 
thoughts somehow focused on her talk 
with Bob and his parting words, “If 
something would only happen—some- 
thing acute, vital, that would shake the 
very foundation of his being, that is the 
chance!” 

Well, it had come, but would it be 
enough? Suppose she called Dr. Davis 
and he responded? Doubtless, Rex 
would be safe in his hands, as she had 
often heard Tony remark on his skill as 
beyond that of the average country 
physician. After all nothing would 
depend on Tony. He could even give 
the excuse of a sprained wrist and the 
other doctor need not know. It would 
be quickly over and perhaps as quickly 
forgotten. 

She leaned her aching head in her 
hands, trying to think clearly. Outside 
the storm still shrieked exultingly as 
though the battling elements mocked the 
strife of the frail human soul. But 
Caroline was not heeding the elements 
save as allies to her rapidly forming 
resolution. Suddenly she bent her head 
lower, breathing a little prayer for help 
from the Being of Peace beyond the 
storm; then without taking down the 
receiver, rose, and went swiftly back 
upstairs. 

“Did you get him all right?” Tony 
asked, without turning around as she 
opened the door. 
thoughts somehow. focused on her talk 
up to Boston late in the afternoon, she 
said, and telephoned later to say he’d 
stay all night on account of the storm.” 
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Tony dropped the bottle he was hold- 
ing and stared at her in blank dismay. 
whispered 


“What—shall—you—do ?” 
Caroline. 

“God knows! There are doctors of 
some sort in L— I suppose, but it’s an 
hour’s ride on the train besides the drive 
over the neck in the storm.” 

“Then—you'll have to do it?” 

“VYes,—there’s not a chance in a hun- 
dred if it’s left two hours longer. [I'll 
begin at once for I'll have to work 
slowly.” 

He gave her some quick directions and 
hurried out. In the present crisis they 
forgot all personal considerations and 
were simply as two soldiers on the eve of 
battle. The seconds seemed years to 
Caroline as she went about, preparing 
the table and doing the thousand and one 
things alloted to her as nurse. She tried 
not to think, a full realization of the con- 
sequences of the thing she had done 
would have been overpowering. 

But when at last everything was ready 
and she stooped over the boy with the 
ether cone in her hand, her self-control 
gave way and she sank down by the bed, 
gathering him in her arms as though she 
would never let him go, though she 
strove to appear calm to the frightened 
child. He was her only little one, her 
son, and never had he seemed so precious 
as now when she had perhaps sacrificed 
him for his father’s sake. A word from 
Tony recalled her and with all the feel- 
ings of an executioner she dropped the 
cone in place and steadied herself for 
the ordeal to come. 


The next quarter of an hour was un- 
speakably awful for husband and wife. 
The old Hebrew maxim, “an eye for an 
eye, a tooth for a tooth, a life for a life,” 
kept singing itself over and over in 
Caroline’s brain as she stood by the table 
watching the trembling hand begin the 
incision. Great beads of perspiration 
stood out on Tony’s forehead and his 
breath came in gasps like a runner’s. 
Suppose the knife should slip? a frac- 
tion of an inch too far ! 


An hour later, Caroline, leaving Mary 
beside the sleeping child, crept down 
stairs. The storm had passed, the wind 
was still and the gray light of dawn filled 
the quiet room where Tony sat by the 
table, his face buried in his hands. 
Caroline knelt beside him and laid her 
head on his breast. 

“Can you ever forgive me?” he whis- 
pered. “I don’t deserve it, but see, | 
have trodden the enemy under foot!” 
and with a half smile he pointed to the 
hypodermic syringe lying in a thousand 
pieces at his feet. 

“Tt is you who must forgive me, 
Tony,” and she told him what she had 
done. 

He listened in incredulous wonder. 
“You knew all the time?—And you— 
would have given the lad for me!—Good 
God! Caroline. I—I—/ow I love you!” 
he cried, holding her close, “God help me 
to be worthy of you!” 
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By FREDERICK ORIN BARTLETT 


CHAPTER IV. 
JuLrE MAKEs A DISCOVERY. 

Immediately after supper Julie 
lighted her kerosene lamp and bade 
the Millers good-night. She wished to 
be alone. The episode of the after- 
noon was still on her nerves, She hur- 
ried up the narrow uncarpeted stairs, 
along the bare hall, and closed the 
door behind her with a sense of relief. 
She placed the lamp on the table by 
the window, and for a minute stood 
before the small mirror on her bureau 
tucking back into place loose wisps of 
hair. Every motion of her arms was 
made with unconscious grace. 

The room in which she stood was 
bare to the point of crudeness. The 
wall paper had been faded these 


*Begun in the February Number 


twenty years, the white curtains at the 
two windows had been patched over 
and over again, the floor was scantily 
covered with rag rugs. The only fur- 
nishings were a cheap painted bed, a 
yellow bureau, a washstand, and two 
wooden chairs. A worsted panel bear- 
ing the inscription “God bless our 
Home” and a cluster of varnished 
autumn leaves, relics of the artistic 
taste of some deceased Miller relative, 
were the only concessions made to 
anything except utility. And yet in 
the six months she had occupied it 
Julie had made this distinctly her 
room and distinctly a maiden’s room. 
Her personality had refined it. It was 
difficult to say where and how, but the 
result was as marked as the perfume 
of unseen wild flowers in a somber 
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grove. A man would have known in 
an instant that these four walls had 
been sweetened by the presence 6f a 
young woman, There was something 
girlish about the hang of the curtains ; 
something maidenly about the precise 
arrangement of the few of Julie’s per- 
sonal belongings which could be seen. 
\nd then from ceiling to floor every 


GOING INTO 


nook and corner was as immaculately 
spotless as a nun’s cell. She feminized 
everything with which she came in 
contact. She imparted sex to her 
gloves, to her letter paper, even to her 
books. 

Julie gave a single swift look of ap- 
probation at herself and crossing to 
the windows started to pull down the 
shades, but catching a glimpse of the 
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clear sky, changed her mind, Curtains 
here were purely a convention, and 
she craved just now the fellowship of 
the stars. She seated herself by the 
lamp and picked up a book with a de- 
cision that expressed determination 
rather than interest. 

She had taken this school, after 
graduating from the village academy, 





THE WOODS 


in something the spirit of adventure. 
Her father, though the owner of a 
prosperous farm at St. Croix fifteen 
miles from here, had not objected, but 
her mother had looked upon the 
scheme with disapproval. The latter’s 
French blood revealed itself in a desire 
to have her daughter remain at home 
and play the belle she undeniably 
might have been. When a girl hap- 
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pened to be straight and slim, when 
she had the deep coloring of a red 
rose, when she combined the hot 
beauty of France with something of 
the sober balance of New England, 
Mrs. Moulton believed with some 
commonsense that she could use these 
graces to better purpose than in teach- 
ing a district school on the fringe of a 
wilderness. The trouble was _ that 
Julie had no idea of using her graces 
at all. She had too much energy to 
do nothing, however, and so had ac- 
cepted the only opportunity for seeing 
life which had offered itself. At first 
the monotony of her work had been 
broken by her over-Sunday visits at 
home, but of late she was _ half 
ashamed to admit that these visits 
were the only monotonous feature of 
the whole week, 

Her book dropped into her lap. 
With a puzzled, anxious frown she 
leaned forward, elbow on knee, and 
gave up the attempt to interest herself 
in the story. The eyes which smiled 
back at her from the printed page 
were not the creations of any author’s 
brain; the voice which haunted her 
ears came from no greater distance 
than the winding country road which 
ran beneath her windows. 

’Gene had been the source of a 
series of surprises to her on that walk 
up the hill this afternoon. He had 
never seemed so much a boy nor ever 
so much aman, The combination was 
bewildering. Her breath even now 
came faster at the memory of it. The 
uncertainty of the relation between 
them, whether that of boy and girl, or 
man and woman, had left them both 
free to venture further than either 
would have dared had it been definite- 
ly established either way. The situa- 
tion was as piquant as it was dan- 
gerous. She felt like one who though 
on neutral ground runs the constant 
danger of overstepping an unmarked 
dead line and finding herself in the 
enemy’s territory. 

Even now, while smiling at some 
boyish sally of ’Gene’s, she found her- 
self perplexed over the question of 
why she need fear him even as a man. 
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There was a tremendous amount in 
him that appealed to her. She had 
never seen a man who physically was 
so attractive. She withdrew  in- 
stinctively from contact with most 
men, but she could hardly keep her 
hands away from ’Gene’s silky blond 
hair. She never tired of watching his 
clear blue eyes with the touch of 
deviltry in the back of them. For the 
rest he was so strong-muscled and big- 
chested that at times he overpowered 
her with an attraction such as tempts 
some people to the dizzy edge of great 
heights, 

She was not offended by ’Gene’s 
crudities of speech and manner. They 
did not seem to matter. Back of them 
there was a power that made one for- 
get. Nor did she class him as her men- 
tal inferior in spite of his laboring 
efforts in many of the simple studies 
she taught him. A dozen times a day 
he showed flashes of imagination that 
left her feeling the pupil. He seemed 
to grasp intuitively many things that 
she was unable to understand by 
study. 

Moreover, all these details were 
trivialities in the face of the deeper 
attraction he had for her at times. 
Whatever this was, both defied and 
scorned analysis. It simply was. It 
was absurd to ask why, when in talk- 
ing he leaned towards her, she felt 
herself powerless to move. It was 
absurd to ask any one to explain, 
much less herself, why at times the 
blood leaped to the tingling roots of 
her hair at a glance from him. The 
phenomenon frightened her, yet she 
never felt like running. There was a 
touch of the brute in him, and she was 
no different from most women in ad- 
miring that so long as she was safe 
from it. With the world still protect- 
ing her, it smacked only of the master- 
ful. Twice this afternoon she had 
glimpsed that side of him, and now in 
recalling it safe in the shelter of her 
room she felt a sharp yearning for the 
boy. The room suddenly grew tight 
and close. She rose, blew out her 
light, and throwing a wrap over her 
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shoulders opened the window and 
leaned out. 

"Gene had talked to her about the 
ocean and the lands over the seas. He 
said he wished to see the world a bit 
before he died. She had smiled at 
that. It was impossible to think of 
any one so brimful of life as ’Gene 
ever dying. It was as impossible as to 
think of herself as dying. But he had 
looked very wise and serious and de- 
clared that you can never tell when 
your time is coming. She could have 
patted his arm at that, as one might 
comfort a small boy lost in a vast 
grove of oaks within earshot of the 
house. He had written, he said, to a 
cousin who was a sea-captain, and as 
soon as he heard from him would be 
off. Probably he would sail around 
the world. He certainly would go to 
Rio de Janeiro and possibly he might 
venture into Africa. 

She had looked worried at mention 
of Rio de Janeiro. She had smiled 
the next second when he talked of 
Africa. Then he spoke so soberly of 
his wild plans that she found herself 
not only believing them but thrilling 
with them. It wasn’t necessary for 
him actually to have hairbreadth 
*scapes on sea and land; it was enough 
to take one’s breath to hear him talk 
about them in prospect. Unconscious- 
ly he swaggered about as manfully as 
though it all had been and he had just 
returned with the tan of sea winds on 
his face and the smell of salt in his 
clothes, Ah, well, he had looked very 
handsome. 

In leaving her he had taken her 
hand. 

“Come along with me!” he had ex- 
claimed. 

He was just the schoolboy again. 

“If I were a man, I would,” she 
had laughed back. Now she raised 
her eyes with a mischievous smile at 
memory of it. As she did so, she 
caught sight of a shadowy figure 
standing in the road staring up at her 
window. She knew it was ’Gene, and 
with a startled cry withdrew in the 
hope that she had not been seen. She 


waited in the dark, not daring to move. 
Then she heard his voice. 

“Julie.” 

She did not answer. 

“Julie, come to the window a 
second.” 

She shrank still farther back. She 
was both frightened and angered. He 
had no right to do such a thing as this. 
It was a schoolboy trick and she was 
ashamed of him for it. 

She heard below a scraping sound. 
She held her breath. As she listened, 
she caught the crack of small branches 
and the rustle of leaves. It was evi- 
dent that he was climbing the small 
maple which grew near her window. 
It was almost unbelievable. She stood 
transfixed. She wasn’t considering 
the consequences of his detection by a 
passer-by ; she was gripped by a feel- 
ing of her own helplessness. She 
heard the branches rustle higher and 
higher ; she heard his steady breathing 
as he lifted himself nearer and nearer. 
Finally the limbs which brushed her 
window-sill began to swish. For a 
second she had the impulse to run for- 
ward, close the window, and crouch 
back again in her corner. But only 
for a second. If she did that, she was 
afraid of what he might attempt next. 

When she heard his voice again, it 
sounded as though it were in the room. 
She blushed hotly, trembling from 
head to foot. 

“Julie,” he whispered. 

Still she could not move her lips. 
She thought she heard him laugh. 

“T know you're there,” he persisted. 
“Do you want me to come in and find 
ye?” 

She stumbled forward at that. 
“Go away,” she commanded. 
“Listen a jiffy,” he pleaded. 

“T won’t listen! ’Gene Page, go this 
minute.” 

“I’m goin’,” he interrupted. “And 
maybe it’s for good. I got my letter.” 

“Letter ?” 

She was standing by the window 
now, and her eyes met his. She saw 
them plainly. They were not two feet 
from hers. 
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“From the captain. He says I can 
come.” 

“He says you can come?” 

She knew he wasn’t joking. He was 
in earnest. And yet she couldn’t make 
it seem quite real that ’Gene was going 
away. 

“Can’t you come out a minute and 
let me tell you about it?” 

“No, no,” she answered quickly. 
“Tell me to-morrow.” 

She forced her eyes from his. She 
hoped and prayed that he would not 
insist that she come out. 

“To-morrow maybe I’ll be gone,” he 
answered. 

“Why, you can’t go as soon as 
that!” she exclaimed. 

She was thoroughly surprised at 
herself. This seemed like a very 
serious matter—quite the most serious 
she had ever faced. Suddenly it ap- 
peared quite impossible that he should 
leave. In her bewilderment she said 
the only thing she could think of for 
the moment. 

“You can’t leave until the end of 
school.” 

He laughed softly at this. 

“Come on out, Julie,” he whispered. 
“They’ve all gone to bed.” 

“T can’t! I can’t!” 

“Please.” 

“Don’t ask me—again,” she pleaded. 

He was silent for a moment. Then 
he said: 

“All right, Julie. 
hands afore I go?” 

He edged dangerously far out on 
the sagging limb, holding on with his 
left hand and reaching towards her 
with his right. 

“Gene,” she faltered, “don’t go to- 
morrow.” 

“T’'ll just have time to reach the boat 
if I start in the mornin’,” he answered. 
“It sails from Boston to-morrow 
night.” 

She came nearer and gave him her 
hand. He seized it in a rough tight 
grip. It burned like fire within his. 

“You must come out,” he insisted. 
“T can’t go away perhaps forever 
without seein’ more of you than this. 


But ye’ll shake 


You needn’t stay only a minute. But 
I’ve got to see you a minute.” 

She closed her eyes and tried to 
withdraw her hand. He held it tight. 

“Only a minute an’ I won’ bother 
you agin. I’d have gone to-night if it 
hadn’t been for you. Hurry and say 
you will.” 

He spoke feverishly and with a pas- 
sion she could no longer resist. Against 
her best judgment, against her will, 
she nodded. 

“Let me go. I’ll come as far as the 
door.” 

He released her hand instantly. 

“You're good, Julie. I’ll wait there 
for ye.” 

As he lowered himself out of sight, 
she closed the window. She bolted it 
and drew the curtain. She did not 
know what made her do this. It was 
instinctive. Then for a moment she 
sat down on the edge of the bed and 
pressed her hot hands to her temples. 
She knew that she was going down to 
meet ’Gene; she knew that doubtless 
she would have gone just the same 
even if he had not pleaded with her. 
She was sane enough to realize this 
just as she was sane enough to realize 
she was unwise in going. Before Gene 
came she had already crossed the neu- 
tral zone. The point was that she 
must hold tight to that fact and keep 
herself on guard. Against what? She 
had no definite idea. Against herself 
perhaps more than anything else. 

As she passed her bureau, she 
caught the scent of Nat’s Mayflowers. 
She paused. The thought of Nat sud- 
denly steadied her. She buried her 
nose in the cool pure fragrance of the 
pink petals. Her face was still scarlet 
as she raised her head, but her knees 
no longer failed her. The mere fact 
that she was now able to associate 
’Gene with his brother gave her the 
confidence which she had not found 
even in her muttered prayers. She 
thrust the flowers into her waist and 
crossed without fear to the door. 

As she stole along the hall and down 
the squeaky stairs, she stopped a dozen 
times with her heart in her mouth, 
and each time she grew more ashamed. 
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She didn’t like this position in which 
she found herself. She had never in 
her life done anything surreptitiously. 
She was really more of a girl than 
’Gene was a boy. Her training and 
her instincts were for innocency of 
act as well as thought. By the time 
she had turned the key in the lower 
door she was thoroughly determined 
to fulfill the letter of her promise to 
’Gene and then hurry back. ’Gene 
reached forward and took her hand. 

“We can’t talk here,” he warned in 
a low whisper. 

“T don’t want to talk,” she answered 
soberly. “I want to say good-by. 
jE 

“Come on,” he pleaded, “just to 
the road. The Deacon has ears like a 
rabbit. He’s up to-night—prayin’.” 

Before she could object he had 
closed the door behind her and was 
leading her towards the road. Now 
that she was forced she went not un- 
willingly. It was natural enough for 
her to wish to hear something of his 
plans. It might even be her duty to 
persuade him out of them. He was 
young and reckless and perhaps fool- 
hardy. 

Hand in hand, they hurried across 
the vard and down the hill out of sight 
of the house. Here she made him 
stop. 

“T won’t go any farther,” she de- 
clared. 

She drew her wrap more closely 
about her slight shoulders and re- 
moved her hand from his. He towered 
above her like a giant. The moonlight 
softened all his features and made him 
look more a boy than ever. But the 
moonlight also made her feel very 
much alone with him. It was not long 
after eight, but here the whole world 
went to sleep at dark. She saw in the 
valley below her acre after acre of 
sleeping land and forest. The houses 
on the hill were as dark as though it 
were midnight. Back of this towered 
Eagle—a black pile. They two stood 
here alone, and this fact in itself threw 
her into a more intimate relationship 
with a man than she had ever known. 
Never before had she been so con- 
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She somehow felt 
upon her shoulders the responsibility 


scious of her sex. 


of all womankind. ’Gene tried to re- 
gain her hand, but she repulsed him 
sharply. 

“No, no, Tell me—tell me what you 
are going to do.” 

“T’ve told ye all that,” he answered 
sulkily. 

“You've only told me that you were 
going.” 

“To-morrow mornin’. The ship 
sails to-morrow night for India or 
somewhere.” 

“For India?” she exclaimed. 

The very word seemed to clothe him 
in romance. It associated him with 
silks and spices and warm winds and 
princes. She raised her eyes to his 
and saw a prince in him. 

“Maybe I'll bring ye back a tiger 
skin,” he said, 

She shuddered. 

“Thank you, ’Gene,” she faltered, 
“but I guess I don’t want a tiger skin.” 

“You're afraid I'll be killed?” he 
asked eagerly. 

“T’d rather you wouldn’t be killed,” 
she admitted. 

“T guess if ye wanted a tiger skin or, 
an elephant skin I’d bring ye a dozen,” 
he avowed. 

She believed him. As he threw back 
his big shoulders, it seemed probable 
that he could capture one alive if she 
wished it. 

“T’d rather have a parrot,” she 
hastened to assure him. 

“Then I'll bring ye back a parrot,” 
he agreed. “I'll bring ye back twenty.” 

He stepped nearer. 

“Julie, there’s nothin’ ye say I won’t 
bring back to ye.” 

She laughed shyly. Surely a woman 
can hear nothing finer than the whole- 
souled promises of a big adventurer 
bound for India. And standing in the 
sheltered silence of these quiet New 
England hills, where life ordinarily 
went its uneventful way among sheep 
and grazing kine, it seemed doubly 
grand. 

“One parrot will be enough,” she 
said, 
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“SHE SAW IN THE VALLEY BELOW ACRE AFTER ACRE OF SLEEPING LAND AND FOREST” 


“An’ I'll bring ye silks and pearls,” 
he promised hotly. 

He lowered his voice and reached 
for her hand. 

“For I’m goin’ out there for you. 
I’m goin’ out to make a fortune for 
you, Julie! Julie!” 

She felt him drawing her into his 
arms. With a wild, blind struggle she 
fought her way free—that time. She 
had to fight not only him but herself. 
Every drop of red blood in her veins 
responded to his touch. Her freedom 
left her aching for the arms he still 
held out towards her. She covered her 
eyes with her hands. 

‘’Gene,” she gasped, “please don’t 
do—like that.” 

“T can’t help it,’ he answered. “I 
can't help it. Don’t cover up your 
eyes. I want to see you.” 

*Please,”’ she moaned, 

“I’m goin’ away to-morrow,” he ran 
on, as though he would make this his 
excuse. “Maybe I won’t come back 
agin. Afore I go I’ve got to tell ye. 





| love you, Julie. 
along.” 

She uncovered her eyes. 

“Love me?” she gasped. 

Love! It came to her as fresh as a 
new-coined word. She had not thought 
of love. Even during her struggle with 
him she had not thought of that. And 
yet—and yet this explained it all. To 
her great relief it explained it all. He 
was pressing close to her again, and 
she stared at him big-eyed. 

“An’ you—you love me a little, 
Julie?” 

“T don’t know,” she answered. “I 
can't tell.” 

“But you do! You must!” he in- 
sisted, 

“T don’t know,” she answered 
weakly. 

“Then you do!’ he exclaimed tri- 
umphantly. “If you didn’t love me, 
you'd know it!” 

She was still staring at him big- 
eyed, 

“\WVould I, Gene?” she trembled. 


I’ve loved you all 
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“You'd hate me,” he declared. 

She thought over this a second. Yes, 
she thought she would hate any other 
man but ’Gene who laid hands upon 
her as he had. She clung to this idea 
in defense of her self-respect. Rut 
why had she waited for him to tell 
her? And how did it happen that he 
was so much wiser than she in these 
matters? And why even now was 
she not quite convinced ? 

His arms were still straining to- 
wards her, but she was stronger now 
to resist them. 

“I—I can’t, Gene,” she whispered. 

“Don’t be offish,’ he exclaimed im- 
patiently. 

“You must give me a little time to 
think,” she answered. 

“What's the use of thinkin’ ?’ 
protested. “After to-morrow 
have a year or so to think.” 

“A year or so?” she demanded with 
startled eyes. 

“Tt takes a long time to go to India,” 
he hastened to explain. It was the 
Now with which he was concerned, 
but he caught an expression in her 
face which disturbed him. Her eyes 
were dwelling more on the Future. 
Women seemed always to be doing 
that, He believed in letting the future 
take care of itself. 

“But a year or so,” she repeated. 
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“IN THE MIDDLE OF THE SLEEPING WORLD’ 








“It'll soon be gone,” he assured her. 
‘An’ [ll write ’most every day.” 

“Oh, you will write, Gene?” she 
pleaded. 

“*Most every day. 
hold ye just a minute.” 

She hung her head. It seemed a 
small favor to grant. If at that mo- 
ment he had seized her, she would not 
have cared, for with that word love 
ringing in her ears she was in a more 
sober mood. But he waited, and as he 
waited she caught once more the per- 
fume of the Mayflowers in her waist. 
She lifted her head as if she heard a 


So now let me 


voice, Nat’s voice. She drew back 
guiltily. 
“No,” she answered, shaking her 


head, ‘not until I’m sure, ’Gene.”’ 

For a moment he watched her un- 
certainly. She was very beautiful. 
With her face flushed, her hair a trifle 
dishevelled from her struggle, her 
bosom rising and falling with her 
quick deep breathing, she was more 
tempting than he had ever seen her. 
His own dry lips receded from his 
irregular teeth. What held him in 
check he did not know, but he turned 
away angrily. 

“All right,” he said, “I guess you 
don’t care.” 

“But I do care,” 
quickly. “It’s because 


she answered 
I care that I 
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“THE PERFUME OF 


must be sure. There’s mother and 
father and—” 

He faced her fiercely. 

“What do they count? What does 
any one count but you and me?” 

“T’d have to ask them,” she faltered. 

“You haven’t got to ask no one. 
I’m not goin’ to sea for them; I’m 
goin’ for you. An’ I’d go if every man 
an’ woman in the State of Maine told 
me not to. What do I care for them 
alongside 0’ you? What do I care 
what people say ?” 

He looked so very much like a 
prince as he said this that she began to 
sob lightly because she had hurt him. 
No one really did seem to count but 
just they two—there in the middle of 
this sleeping world. No one seemed to 
care except—the Mayflowers. She 
ceased her sobbing. 

“Good-by, ’Gene,” she said quickly. 
“T must go in. I—I’ll write to you 
and—” 

“Write!” he exclaimed. 

“As soon as I’ve had time to think.” 

“An’ ye won't let me kiss you 
once ?” 


MAY FLOWERS” 


“How can I? Why, how can I, 
‘Gene, when I don’t know ?” 

“All right,” he nodded. “Then ye 
needn’t take the trouble to write.” 

“But I want to do that. I want to 
let you know before you reach India— 
and the tigers.” 

“T guess I'll be glad enough of tigers 
when I get there,” he hinted darkly. 

“But, "Gene—” 

“Good-by,” he answered. 

And before her astonished eyes he 
began to mount the hill. She watched 
him in a daze. He never turned, Be- 
fore she recovered herself he was al- 
most opposite the Miller house. Then 
she called: 

“*Gene!” 

He did not hear. 

She ran a few steps towards him, 
still calling, 

He did not turn. 

Sinking down by the side of the 
road, she began to sob. And her 
aching heart poured out words of love 
for the man who had gone and could 
not hear. 


(To be continued) 
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THE UNCOMMERCIAL CLUB 


By FREDERICK W. BURROWS 


As on ail subjects of public im- 
portance to New England, the New 
England Magazine seeks in this num- 
ber to present vital and first hand in- 
formation concerning the remarkable 
developments in Lawrence. The 
situations closely resembled those that 
we are accustomed to identify with 
the old world—and it became cor- 
respondingly necessary to resort to 
old world methods of police and mili- 
tary repression. The most difficult 
situation of all was that arising from 
the shipment of children to New York 
and Philadelphia for the purpose of 
exciting sympathy. The intelligent 
public was justly incensed at this 
callous exploitation of helpless suffer- 
ing. To find a legal pretext for stop- 
ping it was more difficult, and it is to 
be hoped that no mistake was made 
by the police in the arrests that were 
made, and no excuse given for further 
opposition. The entire incident of this 
peculiarly lawless and ugly strike em- 
phasizes the necessity of speedily 
finding a way out of the present high- 
cost of living situation. The discon- 
tent of labor is world wide and most 
threatening. To me it seems that its 
seriousness is much under estimated. 
We cannot feel too much sympathy 
for the suffering and degradation of 
poverty. But poverty is a relative 
term. I am not sure but that the un- 
wholesome conditions. that prevail are 
caused by too high rather than too 
low wages. The exactions of the 
unions have increased the cost of 
production out of proportion to the 
benefits derived and have enormously 
increased the difficulties of the lower 
orders of their own fraternity. The 
discontent that prevails will manifest 
itself in demands for higher wages, 


but the indicated cure is a lower wage 
scale all along the line. 





Is is the high cost of labor that 
renders the agricultural problem in 
our country so difficult to solve. The 
only possible solution lies in enor- 
mously increased efficiency. The 
problem of making two stalks of corn 
grow where one grew before is the 
fundamental problem of our complex 
civilization. Double the agricultural 
wealth of New England in proportion 
to its inhabitants, and you will have 
solved her gravest problems. For 
every pound of butter now made, let 
us secure two. For every quart of 
milk, let there be two. For every 
potato, every apple, every bushel of 
corn, let two be produced, and the 
tension will relax. Reason will take 
the place of blind rage. Our institu- 
tions will be generously supported. 
Our rural banks will be lending freely 
and relieving the pressure on the great 
city institutions, and a cheerful tone 
will replace the present querulous 
restlessness. “Twice one is two” 
should be our slogan. Two potatoes 
are not sold for the price of one, but 
each is sold somewhat cheaper than 
the one, so that both producer and 
consumer are benefitted. Two beef- 
cattle for one will not reduce thirty 
cent steaks to fifteen cents, but it will 
cut the price to twenty odd cents and 
benefit everyone concerned. The man 
of the hour in New England is the 
man who can make the hens lay and 
increase the number of cattle that can 
be supported on a given acreage. That 
is the kind of men that our agricul- 
tural colleges are turning out, and in- 
side of twenty years they will, in num- 
bers of distinguished living alumni, 
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give our more academic colleges a 
good run for their money. I can re- 
member when agricultural colleges 
were smiled at, They are coming fast 
to-day. The men that they turn out 
are the men that New England needs. 





Senator Lodge is to be admired for 
his frank and manly regard for the 
long relationship of friendship be- 
tween himself and Colonel Roosevelt. 
It is an age in which such considera- 
tions are too little regarded, and the 
type of manhood that we need is the 
type to which such considerations 
have an inviolable sanctity. The 
Uncommercial Club has a very warm 
feeling for the ~ttitude assumed by 
the senior senator from Massachu- 
setts in this respect. At the same time, 
it is to be remembered that the presi- 
dency of the United States is not a 
personal question. The question of 
who shall be entrusted with the * ’,:.- 
est political office in the country (per- 
haps in the world) ‘s one igvu, .ug 
the vital interests« — aillions ui people 
and the welfare o. the nation. The 
individual citizen’, attitude on the 
question should be based on the pro- 
foundest convictions and fundamental 
ethical considerations. A man need 
not hesitate to vote against and work 
against his own flesh and blood on 
such an issue. The senator has as- 
serted his acknowledgement of the 
claims of friendship in a touching and 
convincingly sincere manner. Now 
let him act according to his convic- 
tions with his customary vigor and 
ability. If Colonel Roosevelt is not a 
large enough man to meet such an at- 
titude half way and retain unbroken 
his friendship for a man who cannot 
act with him politically, he is not a 
man of the calibre needed in the 
White House. 





Mr, Eben D. Jordan requests the 
community to share with him the ex- 
pense of Grand Opera in Boston. The 

_ request is justified, broadly speaking, 
by the fact that Grand Opera is for 
the enjoyment of all and is a public 
asset, and by the further fact that 


Mr. Jordan personally, has gone as 
far in bearing the burden of its main- 
tenance as any community has a right 
to ask of a private benefactor. 

The production of Grand Opera is 
a complicated business and supports 
in the community many musicians of 
the highest ability, mechanical ex- 
perts, producers of stage scenery, 
dancers, composers, writers, teachers, 
stage managers, schools—in fact an 
entire community of persons engaged 
in artistic production. The expense 
is necessarily enormous, and especial- 
ly so in America and England, where 
the personnel of this community must 
be, practically without excepiton, im- 
ported, and must be entirely sup- 
ported out of the funds of the Opera 
Company. We cannot, or imagine 
that we cannot, draw from our own 
community the services of persons 
who receive a portion of their sup- 
port from other activities. Apparent- 
ly, we have no competent source of 
this kind, in spite of our schools more 
elaborately endowed than any in the 
world and our eager interest in all 
matters pertaining to the stage. 

Grand Opera in Boston has there- 
fore brought among us a Latin com- 
munity the members of which are not 
particularly modest in their concep- 
tion of the value of their own ser- 
vices. There are rumors that in an- 
other sense of the word modesty has 
not been their predominant trait. 
There has been more than one sharp 
clash between the exotic Latin tem- 
perament and Boston puritanism. A 
wide-spread feeling exists that Mr. 
Jordan has been unmercifully “bled” 
by the organization. If all this is 
true, Mr. Jordan has himself accepted 
the matter in the most philosophical 
spirit and has not allowed it to blind 
him as to the main issues or to turn 
him aside from the main purpose. 
And this is indeed admirable. It is 
announced that the present manage- 
ment will be continued and that Mr. 
Russell’s services have been engaged 
for a period of three years. This 
means that Mr. Jordan and the direc- 
tors of the company who are certainly 
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closest to the “inside facts,” are satis- 
fied that the best possible is being 


done. Such questions are matters of 
detail. It must be obvious to any 
thinking person that the maintenance 
of such an institution as the Boston 
Opera House, and the support of a 
sufficient community of highgrade 
imported talent to produce con- 
tinuous Grand Opera through a long 
season, requires more money than can 
reasonably be expected from the re- 
ceipts of the public performances. 
Quality cannot be sacrificed. It is 
obvious that only by the development 
among us of a native population of 
sufficient talent tc supply a ready and 
abundant source for all the require- 
ments of Grand Opera production, 
can the expense be materially lowered. 
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As to an increase of attendance, it is 
my belief that that is a mere question 
of advertising. The whole question 
narrows itself down to this: Is the 
maintenance of Grand Opera in Bos- 
ton desirable? If so, the community 
should not ask or expect one man to 
bear the expense of it, simply because 
his public spirit and enthusiasm has 
led him to take the initiative and bear 
the first and heaviest expense. Neither 
should it be expected that tendencies 
that are world-wide in their operation 
will be reversed by two short seasons 
of opera in Boston. Grand Opera 
must be produced in Boston, if at all, 
under the condi*icns that control its 
production elsewhere, That spells 
deficit for many years to come. 
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MARCH IN NEW ENG ANL:. HISTORY 
By GRACE AGNES THOMPSON. 


ERHAPS it has not occur- 
red to many readers to note 
whether, in the light of history, 
one month may be accounted a 

more eventful group of days than 
any other month out of the year; 
or further, whether in the same 
light the events of each month have 
varied in type sufficiently to give it 
distinctive character. In looking over 
old annals, chronologies, and files of 
newspapers, one comes to realize the 
fact that for New England, at least, 
March has been Fate’s own time since 
the day in 1602 when Bartholomew 
Gosnold sailed from Falmouth in 
England upon that voyage which 
brought him to Monhigan Island, the 
first white man to behold our coast of 
whose landing we have any exact 
record, Even long before that day,— 
for it was on March 5, 1496, that 
King Henry VIII. signed the commis- 
sion of John Cabot “to make dis- 
coveries and to take possession of 
lands for the English flag.” No day 





in the history of the New World was 
more important, declares Ridpath. 

It appears that there is indeed a 
real, if sometimes vague, classification 
of the kind of events that happen 
month by month. The antiquarian, 
the historian, the seeker after scien- 
tific curios, may write learned treatises 
about such matters; let who will ar- 
range and discuss what mighty in- 
fluences and effects have wrought in 
the wide continents beyond, we, 
within the confines of our own little 
community of New England, may 
pursue the topic through the year with 
interest as a mental recreation. 

We think of March as a season of 
blustering transition ; from a winter to 
a spring solstice ; from an old political 
era to a new one. The reputation is 
just. With relief from the stern 
rigors of winter arousing the stoic 
New England system and the first 
hopeful, vibrant harmony of spring- 
time quickening the firm pulsations of 
New England blood, it has usually 
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been in March that efforts for the bet- 
terment of New England people were 
set in motion. In March, too, in the 
old days, that the crafty Indian, hav- 
ing brooded all winter over the loss of 
his hunting and fishing grounds, chose 
to attack his white brethren at the mo- 
ment of their greatest weakness when 
the stock of provisions and ammuni- 
tion was waxing very low, and yet 
while the frozen snow would make 
ambuscade easy. 

Tradition has it that on March 17, 
old time, 1621, the first white man 
walked along the marshy shores of 
Dorchester bay. A small party from 
the little colony at Plymouth, having 
heard that there were excellent lands 
somewhat further north where one 
might settle, rowed up the coast in 
boats and landed, probably on what 
is now Charlestown Neck, and “ex- 
plored carefully along the river 
Charles and by the bay.” It is said 
that certain venturesome ones settled 
there during the few years directly 
following, but this is not yet proved. 
On March 4, 1629, however, the 
patent was granted by King Charles I. 
to the Council of Plymouth which led 
to the departure of the next expedi- 
tion a twelve month later; but on the 
17th of that month other pioneers 
from Plymouth took up a home 
around the peninsula of Shawmut, so 
that the Puritans found a welcome 
when they arrived. 

The Pilgrims, sending up their 
earnest hymns amid the echoes of a 
“stern and rock-bound” wilderness 
were not quite alone of European 
hearts. 
Island was a tiny group of huts where 
some French fishermen had under- 
taken to plant a colony. It was thither 
that twenty-five other plucky French 
families hasted in March, 1613, out of 
the stormy seas, and established the 
village called St. Saviour. On March 
16, 1621, Samoset, the kindly Indian 
chief to whom we may feel we owe 
our country since he made it possible 


Miles away, on Mt. Desert - 


for the first settlers to gain a foothold 
here, visited the new white brothers at 
Plymouth, and greeted them in very 
good English acquired from earlier 
voyagers: ‘Welcome, Englishmen,” 
and through his good offices the colon- 
ists were able six days later to make a 
treaty with the great Massasoit which 
was faithfully kept for fifty-five years. 

March, in the decade of 1630, was 
quite eventful. On March 19, 1631, 
“all that part of New England west 
of the Narragansett River” was 
granted by Robert, Earl of Warwick, 
to Lords Say and Seal and eleven 
other persons, among whom were 
John Hampden and John Pym. On 
March 28, 1636, the first court was 
opened in the territory of Maine and 
the first government there organized 
by William, son of Gorges, who had 
been sent over for the purpose by the 
Plymouth council. On March 24, 


1638, Roger Williams got his first big 
grant of lands from the Narragansett 
Indians and founded that fine colony, 
to which, on March 13, 1644, the 


general court gave the name of Isles 
of Rhodes, or Rhode Island, as a 
change from the original Indian title, 
Aquedneck. During the same March, 
of 1638, Mrs. Anne Hutchinson was 
excommunicated by the Puritan 
church of Plymouth and fled to the 
haven by the Bay of Narragansett, 
whither her husband had already gone. 
Next year, during the March of 1639, 
the first printing press established in 
America was set up at Cambridge by 
Stephen Daye and a trial edition of 
“Freeman’s Oath,” run off. Last, and 
more interesting still, Harvard College 
was founded upon the thirteenth of 
that same March. 

The next year, 
the waters of the Cochituate 
River were turned into the new 
aqueduct at Clinton, thus beginning 
the first section of that mighty 
metropolitan water system which now 
supplies greater Boston and whose 
reservoir is one of the largest in the 
world. 


on March 10, 








